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THE CASE FOR EQUAL FRANCHISE. 


The successful issue of the struggle for the enfranchisement 
of women came so unexpectedly when the Representation of the 
People Act, 1918, was placed on the Statute Book that a general 
impression appears to have been created that the political equality 
of the sexes had practically been won. This is very far from 
being the case. The total number of women voters is approxi- 
-mately nine million, which leaves over 5 million unenfranchised 
and classed, for purposes of citizenship, with children, criminals 
and lunatics. Among these are found just those women who most 
need the vote for the protection of their own interests. 


The Industrial and Professional Woman. 


It has been said that the vote was given to women by their 
political lords and masters as a reward for good conduct during 
the war, but it has been estimated that only about one out of 
fifteen women wage-earners have received this reward, as the 
large majority of such wage-earners are either under the age of 
thirty or are disqualified through not having either a husband or 
a house or unfurnished rooms. This constitutes a serious menace 
to the healthiness of our industrial life and to the impartiality of 
our legislature. Every year Parliament is considering matters 
such as the Factory Bill, the Lead Paint Bill, and the administra- 
tion of Unemployment Insurance, which immediately affect the 
conditions under which our industrial women work. In some 
cases the interests of women workers clash with those of men 
workers, but as long as every Member of Parliament knows that 
he has many more men wage-earners in his constituency, how 
can he be expected to take as much care to interpret the wishes of 
his women constituents as those of his men constituents ? 


Legislation restricting women’s work may be right or it may 
be wrong, but it cannot be right in a free country that the labour 
of adult women should be controlled by a Parliament which is not 
responsible to those whose livelihood it is directing. 


The Young Married Woman. 

The claim of the married woman under thirty may by some 
be considered less urgent than that of her self-dependent sister 
because she may be said to be represented through the older wives 


whose outlook and interests are similar to her own, but after all, 
it is during youth that habits are formed, and a woman who waits 
until thirty to begin to take an interest in politics may find, by the 
time she reaches that age, that her mind is too absorbed by 
domestic cares to be able to give much thought to new and 
dufficult interests. As a matter of justice, too, the young mother 
who is rearing the citizens of the future has a greater stake in the 
country than the irresponsible young bachelor of one-and-twenty. 
Questions of the cost of living, of pressure of rates and taxes, of 
the right to a living wage, of the need of permanent peace in 
industrial as well as International affairs affect her more nearly 
than those who have less to lose by extravagance, misgov ernment 
or instability. 


The Position in Other Countries. 


Great Britain stands almost alone among the nations of the 
world which have extended the vote to women in making any 
distinction of sex in the terms on which it is granted. The women 
of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, Ger- 
many, Iceland, Lettonia, Lithuania, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Russia, Sweden, Ukrainia, United States 
have the same electoral rights as men. Great Britain and 
Hungary stand alone among the countries of the world in which 
women are enfranchised in placing men and women on a different 
footing. 


The Position in the Empire. 


The Mother Country is also behind nearly all those of its 
Dominions which have granted the franchise to women in this 
respect. In Australia, Cunada (except in Quebec), in certain 
provinces of India, the Irish Free State, and in New Zealand, men 
and women are enfranchised on the same terms. ‘Therefore the 
women citizens of those Dominions, who are enfranchised in their 
own country, when they come to live in the Mother Country— 
unless they are over thirty and possess, one of the other qualifica- ' 
tions—lose their citizenship. The indignation roused by the loss 
of franchise sutfered by those Indians who took up their residence 
in Kenya, will show that the varying citizenship rights in different 
parts of the Empire, in the case of men at least, is regarded as a 
real grievance. 


Arguments against Equal Franchise. 


(1) Women are numerically in the majority, and if they have 
votes on the same terms as men they will have the predominant 
voice in the affairs of the State. 


Answer. It is certainly true that according to the figures 
given in the House of Commons by the Home Secretary on 
February 20th, 1925, there would be two million more women 
voters than men under equal franchise. As was pointed out at 
the time, however, if there are more women than men in the 
country, there should, according to the principles of democracy, 


be more women voters. The fear that women might combine 
together in a woman’s party either in a single constituency or in 
the country as a whole, has, however, now disappeared in view of 
what is the common sense of the situation, viz., that women 
divide themselves up among the various political parties in 
exactly the same way as men. 


(2) After the passing of the Representation of the People Act, 
1918, there was an understanding between the Government and 
the advocates of Women Suffrage that no further extension would 
be demanded. 

Answer. This is emphatically not the case; no such pledge 
was asked for or given. It is true that some of the leaders of the 
women’s movement felt and said that it would be inexpedient to 
begin pressing for further extension immediately after the first 
great concession had been granted. Seven years have now 
elapsed and a remarkable change of opinion has taken place both 
in the House of Commons and in the country on the removal of 
the existing inequalities. 

(3) Women under thirty are more frivolous, sentimental, and 
less fit for responsibility than young men of the same age. 

Answer. It may be true that women of any age are, or 
have been, less politically minded than men, but this is largely due 
to the fact that they have hitherto had no political responsibilities 
to stimulate their interest and intelligence. The ignorance of the 
voters has always been brought up as an argument against the 
extension of the franchise, but it is agreed that the possession of 
the vote is the best form of political education. Generally 
speaking, moreover, women mature earlier than men. 


(4) The enfranchisement of a large new section of the com- 
munity would, according to constitutional precedent, necessitate 
another General Election. 

Answer. This difficulty can be overcome if a clause be 
inserted in any proposed amending Bill stating that the new 
register shall not come into operation until the next General 


Election.* 


Efforts to secure Equal Franchise since 1918. 


Nearly every year since the Representation of the People 
Act, 1918, was passed Bills have been brought in by Members of 
all parties to extend the franchise to women on the same terms 
as tomen. The first attempt was made in 1918 when the Labour 
Party introduced the Women’s Emancipation Bill. This Bill 
passed its third reading in the House of Commons, but was then 





* This was done in the Representation of the People Act, 1918, in the 
following terms :— 
46. (1) This Act shall come into operation on the passing thereof: 
Provided that nothing in this Act shall affect— = 
(a) any Parliamentary register for the time being in force, or any Parlia- 
mentary elections, or the constitution of the House of Commons, until 
Parliament is first dissolved or ceases to have continuance after the 
first register to be prepared under this Act comes into force. 


torpedoed by the introduction by the Government of the Sex 
Disqualification (Removal) Act, 1919. This Act incorporated some 
of the clauses of the Women’s Emancipation Bill, but not those 
relating to suifrage. 

In 1920 the Representation of the People Bill was introduced 
by Mr. Grundy (Lab.) and passed its second reading by a large 
majority. In 1922, Lord Cecil introduced under the Ten Minutes 
Rule a bill drafted by the N.U.S.E.C. to give the franchise to 
women on the same terms as to men. This was carried by a 
three to one majority. The same Bill was introduced in 1923 
under the Ten Minutes Rule by Mr. Isaac Foot (Lib.), and on 
this occasion it was agreed to without a division. 


In 1924, the Labour Party being in Office, it was hoped that 
a Government measure would be introduced. Mr. Adamson (Lab.) 
had, however, won a place in the Bailot for a Bill to Amend the 
Representation of the People Act, and it was this Bill that was 
proceeded with. The attitude of the Government was decidedly 
tepid. When nearly through its Committee Stage the Govern- 
ment at last took charge of the Bill, but unfortunately no time 
was found to proceed with its later stages before the dissolution 
of Parliament. During the election campaign in October, 1924, 
the leaders of both Labour and Liberal Parties stated that they 
were in favour of Equal Franchise between men and women, and 
Mr. Baldwin made the following statement in the press :—‘‘ The 
Unionist Party is in favour of equal political rights for men and 
women, and desire that the question of the extension of the 
franchise should, if possible, be settled by agreement. With this 
in view they would, if returned to power, propose that the matter 
should be referred to a Conference of ail political parties on the 
lines of the Ullswater Committee.’’ 

In February, 1925, the Labour Party again returned to the 
attack, and for the fifth time again introduced a Representation 
of the People Act Amendment Bill. In moving the rejection of 
the Bill the Home Secretary quoted the pledge of Mr. Baldwin as 
given above. He stated that the Conference, referred to could be — 
set up in 1926, and any legislation which might arise from it 
could be introduced the following year. He refused, however, to 
give any indication as to the age at which the Conservative Party 
thought Equal Franchise should be given. 


The Present Position. 

What then is the present position? We are awaiting the 
setting up of the Conference. What are its chances of success? 
It depends on the proposals that are put forward at the Con- 
ference by the representatives of the Government. The dangers 
to be feared are :—(1) that the Conference may not be set up next 
year, in which case a General Election might come before there 
has been time to pass any Bill into law. (2) That as the Govern- 
ment have refused to state at what age Equal Franchise should 
be given, they might recommend what has indeed widespread 
support among their own followers, and others, 7.e., that the 


franchise should in future be given to both men and women at the 
age of 25. We realise that this does not involve taking away the 
votes of men who are now between 21 and 25, but it would mean 
that, if passed into law, in the future men would not be enfran- 
chised until they reached that age. Whatever may be thought of 
this proposal on its merits it would be political lunacy for any 
Government to put it forward if accompanied by a serious inten- 
tion of seeing it through. The Home Secretary intimated that 
‘it would be extremely difficult to take away anything that men 
have at the present time,’’ and prominent Conservative leaders have 
written to the press condemning the proposal, but the condition 
laid down by the Prime Minister that ‘‘ the question of the extension 
of the franchise should, if possible, be settled by agreement,”’ 
would save the Government from the disastrous practical con- 
sequences of such a proposal, as neither of the other Parties 
could possibly agree; both Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. and 
Capt. Wedgwood Benn indicated as much during the debate on 
the second reading of the Bill. Should the Government, there- 
fore, wish to give the appearance of supporting Equal Franchise, 
while denying the substance, it has only to put forward this 
proposal. 


We much hope, however, that our fears are unfounded, and 
that a measure giving Equal Franchise that can be accepted by 
all parties will be put forward by the Government. The only 
way of assuring this, however, is to show that there is a considera- 
able volume of public opinion in favour of a practicable measure 
of Equal Franchise before the Conference is set up. It is hoped 
further that ali organisations interested will do all in their power 
this winter to focus and to mobilise this support. 


The 1926 Equal Franchise Campaign. 


The vote alone is valueless, but it is the key to citizenship 
It unlocks the door to the real equality of liberties, status ana 
opportunities which should exist between men and women in every 
well-ordered community. Women are entering professional and 
industrial careers hitherto monopolised by men alone; women sit 
on the Bench; women have found their way to Westminster—all 
these are hopeful auguries for a future when men and women will 
work together for the good of the State. But this ideal will be 
indefinitely postponed until we remove the absurd anomalies which 
at present prevent 3 million women under the age of 30, just 
because they are women, and 2 millions above that age, because 
they are poor in this world’s goods, from entering into their 
rightful ‘inheritance of responsible citizenship. 


We must. therefore set to work with some of the zeal and 
enthusiasm which characterised the long pre-war struggle.for the 
vote. Those of us who have the vote cannot rest content until 
all other adult women share the privileges of equality with men. 
Many of us who have safely entered into our inheritance of citizen- 


ship have become absorbed in great national and international 
issues, and have forgotten that large sections of women have not 





yet secured the key without no real progress is_ possible. 
Now is an opportunity to make a final and determined effort to 
secure once and for all that fundamental equality between men 
and women, for which women have laboured, suffered and even 
died. 

ELIZABETH MACADAM. 


Eva M. HuBBACK. 


Suggestions for an Equal Franchise Campaign. 


1. Ask for special meetings in your own Organisation and 
other suitable Organisations in the place in which you live. Such 
Organisations might include Local Governing Bodies, Women’s 
Co-operative Guilds, Temperance Associations, Party Associa- 
tions, Maternity Centres, Trades Unions, Trades Councils, etc. 


2. Secure the passing of as many resolutions on the subject 
as possible to be sent to (1) the Prime Minister, (2) the Home 
Secretary, (3) Members of Parliament. A resolution on the. 
following lines could usefully be passed :— 

“That this Meeting calls upon the Government to intro- 
duce legislation giving the Franchise to women on the 
same terms as to men as soon as possible. It would 
strongly deprecate attempts to link up the question of Equal 
Franchise with any controversial change in the existing 
system, which would inevitably prejudice its chances of 
success.” 

3. Send a short abstract of this pamphlet to your local 
paper, with an attractive heading such as: ‘‘ New Suffrage 
Agitation’; “‘ The Key to” Citizenship “> ~ She -Halt nen 
Door,’’, etc. Me 


4. Send to 15, Dean’s Yard, London, S.W. 1, for literature on 
the subject (reduced prices for large quantities) and distribute freely. 


GWEN M. PARRY, Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


